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EDITORIALS 


LEFT ABOUT-FACE: RADICALS AND THE WAR. 
During the First World War, Randolph Bourne and other 


advanced thinkers who had managed to retain their sanity, found 
occasion to denounce the behavior of the liberals. In the Second 
World War, the antics of the liberals have been even worse, if 
that is possible, than they were last time, and, in addition, the 
majority of the radicals have thoroughly disgraced themselves. 
The record of American radicals during the last war was, on the 
whole, far more principled and courageous than that of their 
European counterparts. The actions of Debs and many of his 
followers, of the IWW and the Anarchists, notably Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkman, stood in sharp contrast to the spineless 
capitulation of the major radical parties of the Old Werld, and the 
renegacy of such outstanding figures as Kropotkin, Herve and 
Kautsky. This is not to say that all European radicals lacked 
integrity during that war, but certainly the number of capitulators 
made up a much larger percentage of the total membership than 
in this country. 

‘In the present war, the European radicals have largely repeated 
their performance of last time, and the Americans have not been 
far behind. A considerable number of both organized and unaffiliated 
radicals have supported the war, and among those groups which 
have withheld their formal support, there has been no anti-war 
activity worth mentioning. There have been a number of radicals 
of military age who have preferred prison to the army, but those 
who have gone into the army are far more numerous. And the 
behavior of the so-called anti-war radicals in general has been 
extremely timid and restrained, so much so, in fact, that the gov- 
ernment has apparently decided that it has nothing to fear from 
them and has left them almost entirely alone. The one prosetution 
of any magnitude — the Minneapolis Teamsters Union case — 
was more the result of an intra-union political quarrel than of 
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anti-war agitation, and in any case, the agitation that was used 
as evidence in the trial had occured before this country entered 
the war. Since Pearl Harbor, there has been quite literally not a 
single case of radical anti-war activity on a scale to invite government 
repression. The one effort that was made to stop the war—the 
Peace Now Movement—a courageous and in many ways admirable 
beginning, was essentially liberal in its orientation, not going beyond 
urging its adherents to write to their congressmen, but the frenzied 
haste with which the radicals, including even some avowed pacifists, 
repudiated this organization, once the more venomous of the bour- 
geois newspapers began to smear it, reflected no credit on the 
quality of their radicalism. Some of the criticisms levelled against 
Peace Now were unquestionably justified—its standards for ad- 
mitting members were too haphazard, its efforts to enlist the 
suppost of conservative politicians were oprortunistic and naive, 
and its program was too vague and ineffectual to promise much 
hope of success. But such criticism could only be made honestly 
if the critics were themselves making a similar attempt on a sounder 
and more principled basis. As a matter of fact, however, these 
objections were raised primarily out of sheer fright at the prospect 
of being compromised by an organization which had the courage 
to stand up for the position which all radicals had always advocated 
—in peace-time—opposing the war in practice as well as in theory. 
Faced with the actual issue, their brave resolutions were forgotten 
and they ignominiously scuttled for cover behind a new-found 
sectarian purism that was both dishonest and disingenous. 
il 
Pro-war radicals (or rather ex-radicals, since it is absurd to 


consider anyone a radical* while he is supporting, however critically, 


* The words ‘socialist’ and ‘radical’ are frequently used as though they were 
synonyms. | do not believe that this is altogether accurate, if we accord to the 
words their common meanings, and do not try to fit the definitions to our own 
ideas. A socialist, broadly speaking, is anyone who advocates common ownership of 
the means of production (although there is considerable disagreement among socialists 
of different schools, as to which social unit should be vested with ownership: opinion 
on this question ranges all the way from the village community to the Total State.) 
A radical is simply one who believes that fundamental changes in the social system 
are necessary. At the present time, | think it is quite safe so say that nearly all 
radicals are socialists of one sort or another, but many socialists are not, and indeed 
never have been, radicals. Those socialists who believe that socialism can be achieved 
legally, by electing a majority in the legislative branch of the government, and then 
passing constitutional amendments, legislating socialism into being, are not radicals 
but liberals: they do not advocate fundamental social change, but a New Deal within 
the framework of existing institutions. Similarly, those socialists who uphold the rulers 
of the Russian State are conservatives rather than radicals, since they seldom advocate 
anything but the retention of the status quo in Russia. 
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the government—especially in wartime when it is at its most 
repressive and vicious) are a phenomenon which seems to occur 
in all wars, n> matter how blatantly imperialistic they are. It is 
primarily a manifestation of emotional instability rather than a 
serious and principled position. Certain radicals, when confronted 
by the fact of war, tend to lose control of their emotions, and 
in spite of strong intellectual convictions, sometimes extending 
over many years, are swept into the patriotic camp. Usually, of 
course, they succeed in rationalizing this departure from principle, 
at least to their own satisfaction, and insist vehemently that they 
have not really changed their views, but the rationalizations are 
almost invariably a pathetic blend of retrospective falsification 
and an hysterical acceptance of premises which run ccunter net 
only to their own previous convictions, but to the whole philosophy 
of radicalism. 

To expose the arguments which the radical victims of war- 
psychosis put forward to justify their position is largely a waste 
of time, because they are not really prepared to argue the question. 
Their rationalizations are merely a face-saving device and have no 
causal connection with their actual state of mind. For example, 
most of the war-radicals of the Second World War took the 
position that the failure of independent working-class action to 
prevent the spread of Nazism had left them with no alternative 
but to support the ‘lesser evil’ of the United Nations, since the 
Nazis were so efficient at suppressing internal dissent that a 
German victory would destroy forever the possibility of struggling 
for a batter social system. Once the danger of a Nazi-dominated 
world had been averted, they maintained, it would be safe for 
radicals to return to their traditional opposition to the status quo. 
This argument, if true, logically reduces the fundamental assumptions 
of radicalism to absurdity, since if the Nazi techniques for 
suppressing opposition are so effective that they could never have 
been overthrown from below, it should follow these same tech- 
niques, in the hands of the victorious rulers of Russia, and the 
other United Nations—who have had ample opportunity to learn 
everything the Nazis, had to teach and have given no evidence 
that they would hesitate to apply it—would be equally effective, 
thus ending for good the possibility of a better world. Moreaver, 
the war-radicals are not even capable of accepting the logic of 
their own ‘lesser evil’ theory. It has been perfectly obvious for 
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more than a year that there was no longer any possible danger 
of the Nazis dominating the world, and that the real threat of 
world domination comes from the Big Three. Nonetheless, not 
a single war-radical has yet remembered that his defection from 
radicalism was only supposed to last until the Nazi Peril had been 
eliminated. 

tT 

What radical opposition to the war exists is, for the most 
part, of a curiously abstract character. While opposing the war 
in theory and noisily proclaiming his ideological purity in this 
matter, the typical anti-war radical is horrified at the suggestion 
that he should actively resist the war. He does not hesitate to 
take a job in a munitions factory, or even go into the armed 
forces, and the proposal that he should advocate an immediate 
peace drives him to fury. He stigmatizes this position as bourgeois, 
on the grounds that only a social revolution can really destrcy 
the roots of war, and that to advocate anything short of this 
betrays the working class by creating the illusion that the status 
quo can be trusted to further their interests. 

It is quite true that many of the proponents of an immediate 
peace are heavily influenced by bourgeois liberal thinking, and are 
far from revolutionary in their approach and objectives. It is also 
true that ending the war, in itself, leaves unsolved the major 
problems of mankind, and does not guarantee that there will not 
be a new war in the near future. However, in my opinion, such 
considerations are largely irrelevant to the real question, and are 
raised only to confuse the issue and excuse the radicals for their 
inaction. A campaign to end the war can be either bourgeois liberal 
or radical depending on the methods it employs, and its attitude 
towards the existing government. By way of analogy, let us examine 
the way civil liberties cases are handled by radicals, as distinguished 
from liberals. 

According to the logic of the anti-war, anti-peace radicals, 
if a member of a radical group is arrested and imprisoned for his 
activities, the group should conduct a campaign pointing cut that 
the legal system of status quo is unjust and detrimental to the 
interests of the working class, but they should not, by any means, 
demand that the victim be released. Such a demand, according 
to this viewpoint would be essentially bourgeois and counter- 
revolutionary inasmuch as (1) The release of the imprisoned radical 
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would not destroy the system under which he was unjustly imprisoned 
and (2) It would help to create the fatal illusion that the gov- 
ernment was a benevolent institution which could be depended 
upon to do the right thing for the workers in the long run. There 
may be some extreme sectarians who would argue in this manner, 
but | have never met up with any of them. In actual practice, 
radical groups, when confronted by a civil liberties case, makevuse 
of one or the other of two approaches. 

The liberal approach, which is comparable with the liberal, 
write-your-congressman-to-end-the-war technique, consists of arguing 
that the arrest is unconstitutional; that there has been a miscarriage 
of justice which must be remedied. The fundamental integrity of 
the legal system is not questioned: on the contrary, the violation 
of the victim’s civil rights is depicted as incomprehensible, and the 
possibility that the authorities might be acting with malice afore- 
thought is ignored. Such a campaign can very easily play an essentially 
counter-revolutionary role. It buttresses the pretensions of the 
status quo in the act of opposition. By making the case appear 
as a rare exception, it tacitly implies that the rule is just and 
honorable. 

The radical approach, on the other hand, makes no attempt 
to conceal the fact that the legal code is weighted in favor of 
the status quo, and that the victim is being persecuted for his 
views—not unexpectedly, through some slip-up in the law enforcing 
machinery, but as a logical consequence of the whole emphasis of 
the code. The courts are not called upon, respectfully, to undo 
an error, but indicted as agents of the enemies of the working 
class. The radicals do not stop here however; they set out to enlist 
as much popular support for the victim as possible, and use this 
support to put pressure on the government to release the victim. By 
organizing demonstrations, strikes, and similar public disturbances, 
they make it so uncomfortable for the government that finally it 
grudgingly yields. If and when the victim is released as the result 
of such pressure, no one can possibly conclude that the government 
has acted out benevolence or a desire that an injustice be corrected; 
it has obviously been forced, by the action of the workers, and 
against its will to make a concession. Thus, the system stands 
condemned as the enemy of the elementary rights of the workers, 
and at the same time the workers have been aroused to concrete, 
and to a degree, successful action against it. 
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Since war, both from the standpoint of the working class as 
a whole, and the radical workers in particular, is a much greater 
menace than the mere imprisonment of an individual, it should 
follow that radicals would act in the most vigorous manner to bring 
it to an end. Not only are large numbers of workers being drafted 
into the army, thereby running a serious risk of being killed or 
wounded, but the right to strike, and civil liberties generally, are 
endangered in wartime as at no other time. Only the assumption 
that the war is in the interests of the oppressed—an assumption 
which no genuine radical could make concerning the present conflict 
—could provide a principled excuse for the radicals’ failure 
to act. 

Contempory radicals, however, are not really very much con- 
cerned with principles, and when pressed will usually defend their 
inactivity with arguments that are based on pure expediency. Since 
the working class, and particularly the organized workers, have 
accepted the war with great docility, the radicals contend that 
they cannot advocate anti-war activity, thereby running the risk of 
alienating their potential followers. Anyhow, they argue, the war 
is nearly over, and it is too late to do anything about it. 

It is difficult to cope with arguments like this, not because 
they are valid, but because they represent such a thoroughly 
debased version of radicalism that it scarcely seems worth bothering 
with. These are not the arguments of people who are seriously 
working for a better world, but of cynical politicians who are only 
interested in power for themselves. Radicalism that is worthy of 
the name does not wait for the ‘masses’ to make the first move. 
IF this had been the policy of radicals in the old days, it is im- 
possible to imagine how the movement would have gotten started. 
The true radical is an agitator, who regards it as his function to 
combat apathy and hostility on the part of the workers; he does 
not go into hiding until they begin to act in a revolutionary 
manner, and then jump on the bandwagon. 

The argument that it is too late to do anything about the 
war is also a byproduct of the modern radicals’s lack of initiative 
rather than honest conviction. It has been current now for at least 
two years, during which time something could surely have been 
done. Even today, although Europe has already been ‘liberated’— 
obliberated would be a better word—the armies have not yet been 
withdrawn, and the Asiatic war is still in progress. 
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A radical campaign for an immediate peace would resemble 
the liberal efforts in this direction only in it broad objective— 
just as in civil liberties cases, both radicals and liberals are at- 
tempting to free the victims. Radicals would not, as the liberal 
pacifists are inclined to do, present the demand for peace as if 
they were asking the government to correct an oversight, nor would 
they pretend that peace would mean enduring bliss for the country, 
and the world. On the contrary, they would continue to emphasize 
that the existing government is incapable of making a just and 
lasting peace—as it cannot be trusted to maintain civil liberties. 
They would consequently present the goal of peace frankly as a 
stopgap, which would solve no fundamental problems, and which, 
in all probability, wouldn’t last—unless the workers took further 
action. It might be objected that such a presentation would be 
too negative and colorless to have any appeal, but | believe that 
the average worker is sufficiently sophisticated to recognize that 
the advantages of not being shot at, and not being restricted 
and regimented in the hundred and one ways the war requires, 
are desirable in themselves, even though they do not represent 
Utopia. 

IV 

Many of the radicals who oppose the present war are not 
against war as such, but only ‘imperialist wars’, that is, wars which 
are fought by capitalist or totalitarian states for profits, foreign 
markets and colonies. Radicals of this school of thought believe 
that wars fought for ‘progressive’ ends—notably civil wars—warrant 
their full support and participation. Today, they are enthusiastic 
champions of the irregular armies of Poland, Greece and France, 
and become furiously indignant if it is suggested that the American 
Civil War, the French Revolutionary Wars, the Spanish Civil War, 
or even the Russian Civil War did not benefit the cause of the 
oppressed. 

This attitude has long seemed to me a romantic carryover 
from an earlier day when the full implications of radicalism had 
not yet been worked out. Most of the radicals of the nineteenth 
century did not believe that the achievement of a free and equal 
society would be a very difficult problem. They either assumed 
that such a society could be brought about by a radical minority 
which would seize control of the state, and then manipulate the 
the masses into the proper state of mind, or they believed that 
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the new society would spring into being spontaneously once the 
old order had been destroyed. In neither case did it matter esp- 
ecially what means were employed, and since military methods 
promised to achieve results more quickly than any other, they were 
widely favored. This was given a certain plausibility at the time, 
moreover, by the fact that the art of war was still in a relatively 
primitive stage of development, and a poorly equipped army of 
revolutionists might very well be a match for the forces that could 
be mustered by the existing government. 

Today the situation is greatly altered. While an irregular army 
of revolutionists stood some chance of defeating a regular army 
equipped with single-shot rifles and muzzle-loading cannons, it is 
no match for tanks, dive-bombers and modern siege artillery, as 
events in Spain, and more recently in Poland and Greece have 
demonstrated. But what is infinitely more important is the fact 
that military methods have been discovered to be utterly incom- 
patible with the attainment of a really free and equal society. lt 
is now recognized hy radicals who have given serious consideration 
to the matter that. such a society cannot be imposed by a bene- 
volent minority, nor will it arise spontaneously upon the destruction 
of the status quo. The Russian Revolution has exploded both of 
these hypotheses. Serious radicals have come to realize that the 
means employed to bring about socialism have a very important 
influence on the kind of socialism achieved, and that to prepare 
for a society of freedom and equality, it is necessary to build up 
the sort of organization, and to foster the attitudes and behavior 
which will promote these values. Therefore, aside from purely 
humanitarian considerations—and these also are very important in 
a movement dedicated to brotherhoed and human dignity: it is 
one of the worst inconsistencies of a large section of contemporary 
radicalism that, while it professes to be working for the good of 
all mankind, it dismisses any concern for the victims of bloodshed 
as ‘sentimentality’—mililitary methods of achieving the new society 
must be rejected because they are fundamentally out of harmony 
with the psychological basis of equality and freedom. 

The taking of human life, as Tolstoy has pointed eut, is not 
an activity in which the average individual engages voluntarily and 
in cold blood. The average man can be made into an efficient and 
ruthless killer, but first he must undergo a rigorous period of 
preparation, to deaden his moral sensibilities and his sense of 
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responsibility. Except in comparatively rare instances, men are only 
able to take human life when they are acting under orders from 
some higher authority which sanctions the killing and absolves them 
of all peronal responsibility for the act. It does not matter par- 
ticularly whether this authority is an imperialist state, the Church 
Militant, or a revolutionary party—in each case it is the organization 
that bears the responsibility and not the individual. From the 
standpoint of social equality and freedom, the dangers inherent 
in this situation should be obvious. Once an individual has been 
trained, or come to accept the principle that he is not personally 
responsible for what he does, his ability to act independently, as 
a member of a free, self-governing community is necessarily imgaired. 
It is well known that ex-soldiers do not make good democrats; 
that their tendency is to follow a leader, blindly and unquestioningly. 
It is frequently argued that this could be remedied, in a revolut- 
ionary army, by giving greater individual responsibility to the soldiers, 
choosing officers by popular vote, etc. This reasoning seems to 
me to be based on a fundamental misconception of the nature of 
militarism: it is not authoritarian simply because it has an undem- 
ocratic heritage, which could be destoyed by changing the leadership 
and making certain structural changes in the army, but because the 
natural tendency of the average soldier, consciously or unconsciously, 
is to evade moral responsibility for his actions by transfering it 
to his superiors. Let us not forget that Napoleon started his 
career as an officer in a revolutionary army, and that he achieved 
his) power to a great extent because of the support of his troops. 
Likewise, in both the Russian and the Spanish Civil Wars, the 
revolutionary armies started out very democratic, but had become 
thoroughly autocratic before the war was over. 

It will be objected that without the use of armed force, the 
overthrow of the existing system would be impossible. | do not 
believe that this is true. It is quite possible that a revolutionary 
minority would be unable to establish itself in control of the state 
without making use of military methods, but since a maneuver of 
this sort has nothing to do with a genuine classless society, it is 
beside the point. A truly free and equal social system can only 
be realized when a substantial majerity of the working population 
are consciously in favor of it, and in this case, such techniques 
of struggle as the strike, the boycott, sabotage and civil disobedience 
should be perfectly adequate to shake loose the ruling class. 
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The United States has been peculiarly fortunate so far, in 
having those politicians who constituted a really serious threat of 
becoming totalitarian dictators, die before they were able to con- 
solidate their position. In the cases of Huey Long, and Wendell 
Willkie, the danger was perhaps fairly remote—although it certainly 
existed—but in Roosevelt's case the country escaped by an extremely 
Marrow margin. Virtually all the preparations, psychological as well 
as physical, had been completed, and the machinery of one-man 
government was already beginning to move. 

We are not so naive that we believe that a totalitarian state 
is created by the personality of its dictator, but since this is the 
central myth of totalitarianism, it is obviously necessary to have 
a symbolic figure to play the part of the Man of Destiny. Such 
a figure can undoubtedly be built up fairly quickly—given the other 
prerequisites of totalitarianism—but it can’t be done over night. 
At the moment, there doesn’t seem to be anyone with the nec- 
essary combination of political influence and personality to be in 
a position to Save The Country by destroying what is left of its 
liberties. Truman and Dewey are both old-fashioned bourgeois 
politicians, by and large, and Henry Wallace is too servile a type 
to inspire the kind of mass idolization that Roosevelt had, and 
which is needed for the part. The more orthodex fascists, like 
Gerald Smith and Father Coughlin are neither very popular nor 
influential. MacArthur, or some other victorious general, may prove 
to be the man, but until he comes back from the wars and has 
had some time to build himself up politically, the radical movement 
has another breathing spell. 


ERIC GILL 
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A few days before he died, Eric Gill wrote a letter to me 
about my pamphlet, The Philosophy of Anarchism, in which he said: 
“Ll find it difficult to discover anything | don’t agree with, and in 
spite of the appearance to the contrary | am really in complete 
agreement with you about the necessity of anarchism, the ultimate 
truth of it, and its immediate practicality as syndicalism.” 

Any hesitation | might have had in revealing what was a 
privately expressed opinion was dispelled when | read Gill’s 
Autobiography. In this sincere and noble book he makes quite 
clear that he was fundamantally an anarchist—that he was one of 
the many people who are anarchists in thought if not yet in name. 
That was already obvious in an essay on “Ownership and Indus- 
trialism” which appeared in his book Sacred and Secular, an essay 
1 would always recommend to people who want a first introduction 
to.;the principles of anarchism. But it is in his autobiography that 
Gill shows not only how he came to be an anarchist, but also 
how, with an integrity that | for one can only envy, he managed 
to live like one. As an exceptionally talented craftsman he was, 
perhaps, in an exceptionally favorable position: he had avoided 
the capitalist treadmill, and could live more or less where he liked 
and how he liked. But such freedom did not mean ‘escapism’ for 
him: he did not retreat to the Cote d’Azur or California, but 
stayed in the place to, which, as he might have said, God had 
called him. For those who had the privilege of knowing him, his 
example was an inspiration, his home a friendly light in the 
darkness. "What | hope above all things is that | have done 
something towards re-integrating bed and board, the small farm 
and the workshop, the home and the school, earth and heaven.” 
So he writes towards the end of his autobiography. His whole 
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life was directed to such a ‘re-integration’, and it is his life, and 
the philosophy on which it is based, that will endure even longer 
than his art. 

The obituary notices treated Eric Gill chiefly as an artist, 
but that is not how he thought of himself. ‘As his autobiography 
shows, his whole life was a protest against the distinction between 
the artist and the ordinary man. In any decent society, he would 
say, every man was a special kind of artist—in which case, the 
Aerm lost its significance; but in the actual society in which we 
live, the man who calls himself artist is a false pretender of 
some sort—if he doesn’t impose on other people, he imposes on 
himself. From the very beginning of his career Gill was deter- 
mined to be honest with himself, and it is that determination 
which gives to his book the sincerity and sigificance of a Pilgrim’s 
Progress. At the end he sums up in one paragragh what had 
been the aim of his life. Lettering, type-designing, engraving, 
stone-carving, drawing—these activities which have brought him 
fame were so many by-products of his real activity, which was 
“to make a cell of good living in the chaos of our world”. 
Every step in his life was governed by that aim. He gave up 
architecture and took up the more modest craft of lettering 
because it seemed more compatible with a good way of life; he 
left London and helped found an ideal community at Ditchling, 
and when life at Ditchling was spoilt by unwelcome publicity, he 
went into the wilds of Wales. When life in Wales became too 
difficult, he came to Buckinghamshire and found what he wanted 
—a quadrangle of decent English brick buildings—‘the only decent 
way to live’—and there he stayed until he died. 

It was not merely his way of life that was determined by this 
rational aim, but also what other people would call his opinions, 
which were actually aspects of an integral religion, embracing the 
whole of life. He has been called an eccentric, but in the usual 
meaning of the word, no man was ever less an eccentric. He was a 
rationalist. He began by discovering that fine lettering was rational 
lettering—exactly the opposite of ‘fancy’ lettering—"“and that was 
the new idea, the explosive notion, and, you might say, the secret”. 
Having thus discovered a reasonable basis for lettering, the next 
thing was to discover a reasonable workshop life, a reasonable life 
for workmen. This led him, as a first stage, to socialism, but not 
to the socialism of politicians and bureaucrats. Socialism as a 
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political movement is, he soon discovered, “hardly more than an 
attempt to re-order the distribution of factory products and factory 
profits”. It did not tackle the evil at its root—the love of money— 
and there could be no hope for the revival of either good life or 
good work “until double-entry book-keeping is abandoned by all 
the producing and distributing trades”. It became clear to him that 
“the hateful world of the man of business and its hateful cruelties 
would never be abolished by those who profited by then”, and 
he gradually abandoned all hope of reform by parliamentary means. 
He began to realize that the essential evil arose somewhere in the 
sphere of religion. If men were really conscious of God, then these 
evils could not exist. To a man conscious of God it shou'd be 
“incomparably more horrible that men of business should rule us 
and impose their foul point of view on the world than it would 
be if the whole race of men and women should rot their bodies with 
lechery and drunkenness’. So Gill returned to the worship of Ged, 
and his rationalism guided him to the only Church which can claim 
to be universal. His difficulties did not end there, for once within 
the Church he became a fierce critic of the timidity and hypocrisy 
of his fellow-Christians. There were honorable exceptions—“The 
Popes themselves have condemned modern capitalism and many of 
the clergy have followed their example. But Christians in general, 
including Catholics in general, have quite notoriously not followed 
the Popes in this matter.” 
My socialism was from the beginning [Gill wrote] a revolt 
against the intellectual degradation of the factory hands and the 
damned ugliness of all that capitalist-industrialism produced, and 
it was not primarily a revolt against the cruelty and injustice 
of the possessing classes or against the misery of the poor. It 
was not so much the working class that concerned me as the 


working man—not so much what he got from working as what 
he did by working.* 


@ Throughout Gill’s social philosophy there is an equivocation in his use of the 
word ‘work’. “It was the peculiar achievement of the nineteenth century”, he wrote 
in ‘Art and a Changing Civilization’, “‘to separate, in thought and in practice, the 
idea of work from the idea of art, the activity of the ‘workman’ from the activity 
of the ‘artist’, and to make the artist a special person removed from and exalted 
above the common ruck of beings, a sort of priest, the expert in a mystery, a mystery 
not of craft or trade unionism but of spiritual remoteness.’ But there is a sense in 
which the idea of work should be separated from the idea of art. Work is really of 
two distinct kinds. The child who said: “First | think and then | draw my think” was 
wisar than Mr Gill perceives; because the child first thought, first ‘prefigured’ the 
thing to be drawn. The maker of standard architectural mouldings, or even of standard 
bricks, no doubt has an image of the brick in his mind before he begins to make 
the moulding or the brick, but it would not be right to dignify this image by the 
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This shows the early direction of Gill’s political ideas: he was 
what | have been accustomed to call an individualist, but in the 
letter already referred to, he wrote: 


I think it would be good if you distinguished between the 
individual, as being the unit of a group whether of animate or 
inanimate nature, and the person. It is a primary doctrine of 
Christianity that men are unique persons. It is as persons that 
they are unique, whereas as individuals they may not be. 


It is a distinction which | accept—it is, indeed, a distinction fun- 
damental to anarchism, and the basic reason for our rejection of 
all forms of collectivism and state capitalism. When Gill first entered 
the socialist movement, through the Fabian Society, he found that 
mo one respected this distinctien—the socialist movement 


was not moved or led, still less could it be said to be inspired, 
by any ideas of man or of man’s life or of man’s work other 
than those of the capitalist world against whose injustices and 
cruelties it was in revolt. . . . Socialism as a political movement 
is hardly more than an attempt to re-order the distribution of 
factory products and factory profits. 


Gill then concluded that “no merely political or economic 
rearrangement of the world was going to be effective to remove 
such horrors’—the horrors of capitalist society. The remedy, he felt, 
must lie in the sphere of religion and morals. The root of the 
social evil was a moral evil—the desire of money—and to Gill it 
was elementary that all Christians should condemn this evil, or give 
up pretending to be followers of Christ. He resolved to keep clear 
of politics and politicians: he could not believe that political ar- 
rangements and rearrangements were real. To him it was all a 
confused business of ramps and rackets—‘pretended quarrels and 
dishonest commercial schemings, having no relation to the real in- 


terests of peoples, neither to their spiritual nor their material welfare, 


name of thought, nor the moulding or brick (however well made) by the name of art. 
Indeed, tending a machine for making bricks is surely a job demanding more intelligence 
and even more ‘art’ than making bricks by hand. Such work, and indeed the great 
mass of work, is better done by machines. What the machine cannot dois the ‘thinking’ 
part, and what distinguishes the artist from the workman is the ability to ‘think’, a 
certain faculty which the Germans call Gestaltungsfaehigkeit, but which we, for want 
of a single word, might call the faculty of plastic configuration--the ability to ‘think’ 
in plastic images. This is not a normal faculty, but the possesion of those abnormal 
people we call artists. Unless we are clear on that point, we shall never be clear 
on the most pressing of problems connected with art in the twentieth century--the 
place of the artist in the machine age. Because his philosophy saw no function for 
the artist in the machine age, Gill like Gandhi, was compelled to renounce the 
wkste basis of modern civilization. There may be other grounds for rejecting the 
machine--economic grounds, for example-- but it is quite clear to me that the 
machine does not necessarily exclude the artist. 
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and conducted upon no principles other than momentary self-interest” 

In Gill’s sease of the word all anarchists are resolved to keep 
clear of politics. But politics in another sense—the politics of 
preaching and propaganda—of thought and of work—the polities 
which consists of trying “to make a cell of good living in the chaos 
of our world’”—to such politics we must devote ourseives, and such 
ars the politics which Gill practiced with greater effect then he ever 
realized. He belonged to that rare company of integral socialists, 
whose lives are a consequence of their socialism, their socialism a 
consequence of their lives. 

That rare company consists of all those people to whom it is 
evident that the evils of what is called totalitarianism—ard the same 
evil is also called National Socialiem, Fascism, and Bolshevism— 
can only be avoided or ended by a change of heart. And ‘change of 
heart’ is too polite a phrase for what must be a spiritual and mental 
revolution in mankind. It is natural that those pecple who are 
honest Christians, like Eric Gill, should regerd the Church as the 
appropriate agent for this spiritual reform. Most of the people with 
whom | discuss these fundamental questions take this view, and 
the more sincere such people are, the more they are driven to 
demand of the Church what is in effect a new Reformation. 

On the fundamental issue | agree with these people—a change 
of heart is necessary. | disagree with them because | cannot believe 
in a second reformation that would enable the Christian Churches 
to become the effective agents of such a change. Let us consider 
what it would imply: first, the reunion of the Churches, for there 
can be no effective action on a universal scale without unity. 
Secondly, the abandonment of all worldly power and a complete 
identity with the cause of the poor and oppressed. Thirdly, the 
abandonment of the medieval degmas to which most of the Churches 
still cling, and the adoption of a new morality more in accor- 
dance with the permanent changes which three centuries of sci- 
entific discovery have wrought in man’s conception of the universe 
and human destiny. Those are only three essentials of a New 
Reformation, but I do not think | am being unduly pessimistic in 
regarding them as insuperable difficulties. Before these difficulties 
could be resolved the structure of the Churches as we know them 
now would have been entirely obliterated. | do not say that 
Christianity would have been obliterated; indeed, | am saying that 
as the religion of love and brotherhood it must still pursue its 
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revolutionary course in history. But it is obvious—and this was also 
the final conclusion of that profoundest of modern Christians, Soren 
Kierkegaard—that before Christianity can become a religion of 
love and brotherhood, the Churches as we know them now vill 
have to disappear. In a word, Christianity and the Church are 
incommensurable. 

There is little likelihood that the world will be saved by a return 
of heretics to the Church. As a cell of good living the Church 
simply does not exist. It is because | cannot see salvation in this 
direction that | put my faith in a change of heart which is pagan 
or secular in its agency. Perhaps in some distant age anarchism 
and Christianity will come together again, as they were together 
in the early days of the Church. It will be said that such a sup- 
position makes anarchism just as remote a contingency asa Christian 
community. | agree. Both are ideals, and both are in no sense 
immediately realizable. It is a choice between one ideal which is 
theistic and has a supernatural background, and another ideal which 
is humanistic and has a background of reason and natural law. In 
the existing state of opinion, more people will be found, or could 
be found, to follow Nature (and all that that word implies) than 
to follow God (and all that that word implies). That fundamentally 
they imply the same end is the only dogma which personally | 
find it necessary to accept. 

To follow Nature—that is a vague phrase which needs more 
definition, though its meaning is relatively simple. The most common 
kind of association which the word has is probably “nature red in 
tooth and claw’; and this is balanced by the more optimistic 
phrase, “the beauties of nature,” by which, however, is still meant 
something essentially wild and uncultivated. But that is not the 
meaning which we attach to nature in the phrase “the laws of 
nature’, and it is to nature is this biological or scientific sense 
that | refer. For underlying the apparent riotousness of nature, 
its luxuriance, and the violent changes which pass over its face 
like a fever, are certain universal laws—a formal structure of matter 
and a calculable behavior of energy.* 

To illustrate my meaning | would like to quote a parable from 
the writings of the Chinese philosopher Chuang Tze. 


* “lly a un ordre contre lequel i! est vain de lutter. On doit obe‘ir a° la foi de< 
mondes qui dirigent de la meme main le roulement de Betelgeuse et le tremblement 
de la semence des hommes. Le social ne doit etre que le natural.” 


JEAN GIANO:; ‘Les Vrais Richesses’. 
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Horses have hoofs to carry them over frost and snow; hair 
to protect them from wind and cold. They eat grass and drink 
water, and fling up their heels over the champaign. Such is the 
real nature of horses. Palatial dwellings are of no use to them. 

One day Poh Loh appeared, saying: “Il understand the 
management of horses.” 

So he branded them and clipped them and pared their hoofs, 
and put halters on them, tying them up by the head and shackling 
them by the feet, disposing them in stables, with the result that. 
two or three in every ten died. Then he kept them hungry and 
thirsty, trotting them and galloping them, and grooming, and 
trimming, with the misery of the tasseled bridle before and the 
fear of the knotted whip behind, until more than half of them 
were dead. . . . Nevertheless, every age extols Poh Loh for his 
skill in managing horses. ... Those who govern the empire 
make the same mistake. : 

Now | regard government of the empire from quite a 
different point of view. 

The people have certain natural instincts:—to weave and 
clothe themselves, to till and feed themselves. These are common 
to all humanity, and all are agreed thereon. Such instincts are 
called ‘Heaven-sent’. 

And so in the days when natural instincts prevailed, men 
moved quietly and gazed steadily. At that time, there were no 
roads over mountains, nor boats, ner bridges over water. All 
things were produced, each for its own proper sphere. Birds and 
beasts multiplied; trees and shrubs grew up. The former might 
be led by the hand; you could climb up and peep into the 
raven’s nest. For then man dwelt with birds and beasts and all 
creation was one. There were no distinctions of good and bad 
men. Being all equally without evil desires, they were in a state 
of natural integrity, the perfection of human existence. 

But when sages appeared, tripping people over charity and 
pattering with duty to one’s neighbor, doubt found its way into 
the world. And then with their gushing over music and 
ein over ceremony, the empire became divided against 
itselh. ... 

Horses live on dry land, eat grass and drink water. When 
pleased, they rub their necks’ together. When angry, they turn 
round and kick their heels at each other. Thus far only do their 
natural dispositions carry them. But bridled and bitted, with a 
plate of metal on their foreheads, they learn to cast vicious 
looks, to turn the head, to bite, to resist, to get the bit out 
of the mouth or the bridle into it. And thus their natures 
become depraved—the fault of Poh Loh. 

In the days of Ho Hsu the people did nothing in par- 
ticular when at rest, and went nowhere in particular when they 
moved. Having food, they rejoiced; having full bellies, they 
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strolled about. Such were the capacities of the people. But when 
the sages came to worry them with ceremonies and music in order 
to rectify the form of government, and dangled charity end duty 
to one’s neighbor before them in order to satisfy their hearts— 
then the people began to develop a taste for knowledge and to 
struggle one with the other in their desire for gain. This was 
the error of the sages. 


What Chuang Tze opposes to all those people who demand 
@ programme for reforming the world is a doctrine of inaction. 
In other words we should seek the natural conditions of existence, 
and this brings us back to Gill’s phrase—‘to make a cell of good 
living in the chaos of the world”. Only a cell—a microscopic unit 
in the immensity of the world: but the world is made up of such 
units and upon the health of each individual cell depends the 
health of society. 

I do not suggest that the reader should emulate the Chinese 
mystic and “sit like a corpse while his dragon-power is manifested 
around”, What I wish to suggest is that the man who adapts 
himself to natural conditions of existence will have a principle ky 
means of which he can give an answer to most of the problems 
of life. I will only give one example, but it is very practical and 
very immediate. We know the general history of the trade unions 
—how they began some hundred years ago as associations of 
workmen whose object was to agitate for certain specific social 
and economic reforms. We know how they slowly acquired legal 
and political rights and became established over the whole industrial 
world. This growth was haphazard and embodied a contradiction 
‘which has never been resolved, and which at any time in the 
immediate future might become the dominant question of the day 
—the question whether the unions should be organized according 
to craft, so that all engineers, in whatever industry employed, should 
be in one union, and look after the rights of engineers; or whether 
the unions should be organized according to industry, so that all 
the workers engaged on the production of a particular object or 
commodity should be in one union, and look after the rights of 
that industry. Socialists and trade unionists the world over are 
divided on this question but for the anarchist there can be no 
question. The end must determine the means. Men must be united 
by the natural conditions of work. There is little in commen 
between the conditions of an engineer in a shipbuilding yard in 
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Glasgow and an engineer in a motor-works in Oxford. But the 
engineer in the shipbuilding yard is in daily contact with the car- 
penter and the draughtsman and a thousand other people engaged 
in a common task—the building of a ship. They work together 
and live together and together they should be at liberty to create 
those workshop conditions which make a cell of good living in 
the chaos of the world. So the anarchist urges industrial unions 
and regional collectives and feels certain that their creation would 
bring the world a step nearer to the perfection of the natural law. 

Anarchism, therefore, is a philosophy, not a system of politics; 
but once its principles have been accepted, they can be applied 
at any point. Anarchism does not rely on plans, which are rational 
constructions that tend to leave out the imponderable and elusive 
factors of human feeling and human instinct. There is only one 
plan—the plan of nature. We must live according to natural laws, 
and by virtue of the power that comes from concentrating upon 
their manifestation in the individual human mind. Anarchism asserts 
—it is its only assertion—that life must be so ordered that the 
individual can live a natural life, “attending to what is within”. 
But once we begin to work out the implications of this principle, 
we shall not end until we have abolished the state. For if people 
began to live by natural laws, there would be so little need for 
man-made laws, and no need at all for a cemplex machinery of 
government to enforce such laws. 


’ 


aca Sree 


EXCERPTS FROM 
DEGS' TRIAL SPEECH 


The following excerpts are from the plea to the jury delivered 
by Eugene V. Debs at his trial for treason in September, 1918. The 
charge of treason was the result of a speech he delivered at Canton, 
Ohio in June, 1918 denouncing American participation in the First 
World War. 

Not only did he make his Canton speech with full knowledge 
of its probable consequences, but when on trial he made no effort to 
deny or evade the charges—on the contrary, he was proud of them. 
For all its oldfashioned rhetoric, his speech is one of the most forth- 
right and courageous expressions of radical integrity. It has no parallel 
among the cowering epigones of today. 


“When great changes occur in history, when great principles 
are involved, as a rule the majority is wrong. The minority is right. 
In every age there have been a few heroic souls who have been 
in advance of their time, who have been misunderstood, maligned, 
persecuted, sometimes put to death. Long after their martyrdom, 
monuments were erected to them and garlands were woven for 
their graves. 

We hear a great deal about human brotherhood—a beautiful 
and inspiring theme. It is preached from a countless numbers of 
pulpits. It is vain for us to preach of human brotherhood while 
we tolerate this social system in which we are a mass of warring 
units, in which millions of workers have to fight one another for 
jobs, and millions of business men and professional men have to 
fight one another for trade, for practice—in which we have in- 

dividual interest and each is striving to care for himself alone 
~ without deference to his fellowmen. Human brotherhood is yet to 
be realized in this world. It can never be under the capitalist 
competitive system in which we live. 

Yes, | was opposed to the war. | am perfectly willing, on that 
count, to be branded as a disloyalist, and if it is a crime under 
the American law, punishable by imprisonment, for being opposed 
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to human bloodshed, | am perfectly willing to be clothed in the 
stripas of a convict and to end my days in a prison cell. 

The very first amendment to the Constitution reads— 

‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the Press; cr the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances.’ 

That is perfectly plain English. It can be understcod by a 
child. | believe that the revolutionary fathers meant what is here 
stated—that Congress shall make no law abridgirg the freedom 
of speech or of the Press, or the right of the people to peacefully 
assemble, and to petiticn the government fcr a redress of 
grievances. 

| have told you that | am no lawyer, but it seems to me 
I know enough to know that if Congress enacts any law that 
conflicts with this provision of the Constituticn, the lew is vo'd. 
If the Espionage Law finally stands, then the Constitution of the 
United States is dead. If that law is not the negation of every 
fundamental principle established by the Constitution then 
certainly | am unable to read or to understand the English 
language... . 

I cannot take back a word | have said. | cannct regpudiate a 
sentence | have uttered. | stand before you guilty of having made 
this speech. | do not know, | cannot tell what your verdicts may 
be; nor does it matter much, so far as | am concerned.... 

| have been accused of obstructing the war. | admit it. Gen- 
tlemen, | abhor war. | would oppose the war if | stood alone. 
When I think of a cold glitteirng steel bayonet being plunged 
into the white, quivering flesh of a human being, | recoil with 
horror. | have often wondered if | could take the life of my fel- 
lowman, even to save my own. 

Men talk of holy wars. There are none. Let me remind you 
that it was Benjamin Franklin who said, ‘There never was a good 
war or a bad peace’. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was a high authority upon the subject 
of war. And when, in his last days, he was chained to the rock 
of St. Helena, when he felt the skeleton hand of death reaching 
for him, he cried out in horror, ‘War is the trade of savages and 
barbarians’. 
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| have read some history. | know it is the ruling classes that 
make war upon one another, and not the people. In all the history 
of this world the people have never yet declared a war. Not one. 
1 do not believe that really civilized nations would murder one 
another. | would refuse to kill a human being on my own account. 
Why should | at the command of anyone else, or at the command 
of any power on earth? 

Twenty centuries ago there was one appeared upon earth 
we know as the Prince of Peace. He issued a command in which 
I believe. He said, ‘Love one another.’ He did not say, ‘Kill one 
another’, but ‘Love one another’. He espoused the cause of the 
suffering poor—and the poor heard him gladly. It was not long 
before he aroused the ill-will and hatred of the usurers, the money 
changers, the profiteers, the high priests, the lawyers, the judges, 
the merchants, the bankers—in a word, the ruling class. They said 
of him, ‘He is preaching dangerous doctrine. He is inciting the 
common rabble. He is a menace to peace and order’. And they 
had him arraigned, tried, convicted, condemned, and they had his 
quivering body spiked to the gates of Jerusalem. 

This has been the tragic history of the race. In the ancient 
world Socrates sought to teach some new truths to the people, 
and they made him drink the fatal hemlock. It has been true all 
along the track of the ages. The men and women who have been 
in advance, who have had new ideas, new ideals, who have had 
the courage to attack the established order of things, have all 
had to pay the same penalty. ... 

Revolutions have a habit of succeeding when the time comes 
for them. . . . The most heroic word in all languages is Revolution. 
| have sympathy with the suffering, struggling people everywhere. 
It does not make any difference under what Flag they were born 
or where they live, | have sympathy with them all. | would, if I 
could, establish a social system that would embrece them all. 

Gentlemen, | am the smallest part of this trial. | have lived 
long enough to appreciate my own personal insignificance in rel- 
ation to a great issue that involves the welfare of the whole 
people. What you may choose to do to will be of small conse- 
quence arter all. | am not on trial here. There is an_ infinitely 
greater issue that is being tried in this Court, though you may 
not be conscious of it. American institutions are on trial here 
before a Court of American citizens. The future will tell.” 


CONGON LETTER TO RETORT 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


Christmas has passed in an atmosphere cf glcem and just- 
ified pessimism. The sudden change of events on the Belgian 
front—which seems to have extended the war by several montks 
—and the periodical clatter of bombs falling somewhere in the 
vicinity of London, have made it the most uneasy Christmas since 
1980. And, so far as Christmas comforts were concerned, it was 
the least abundant since the war started. Toys were shoddier and 
dearer than ever. Drink, when one cculd get it, was from ten to 
twenty times the peacetime prices. And, in London at least, it 
was only by the use of good lines of influence that one cculd 
procure any appreciable amount of food outside the official 
portions’ of rationed goods. 

A visit in Christmas week to the Welsh Marches, a district 
fairly remote from London and moderately inaccessitle except 
by car, gave me some idea of the contrast which exists, after 
five years of war, between town and country in England. There, 
in the small Elizabethan towns, | saw geese, ducks, chickens, 
pigeons, hanging in the shops to be bought freely by all comers. 
The fish shops were full of sole and plaice, the bakers shops of 
mince pies and Christmas cake, the hardware stores still had 
large stocks of enamel! ware, rubber cushions, oil stoves, com- 
modities which in London have become almost as rare as the 
Great Auk. | mention these facts for two reasons. Firstly, they 
demonstrate the low level of varied living for the ordinary town 
dweller and the astonishment he experiences in encountering 
anything like a pre-war variety of food and other commodities. 
Secondly, they show to an extent the resilience and resourcefulness 
of a rural as distinct from an urban economy. | do not bring this 
up as a romantic plea for a return to the land, but merely as a 
point in favor of a more balanced integration of townand country life. 


a 
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But most of the people would have endured a lean Christmas, 
if they could have had some kind of assurance of an early end 
of the war. Late in the summer no-one doubted that the war 
would be over very soon. Most people thought October a likely 
date—only the most pessimistic mentioned December. The gov- 
ernment spokesmen and the military brasshats encouraged these 
beliefs by their own optimistic statements. This proved a very bad 
tactical line. Accompanied by relaxation of blackout and fireguard 
duties and the abolition of the Home Guard, it at first succeeded 
in placating the growing discontent, but when the military results 
failed to justify the hopefulness of the people, they became very 
cynical and disgruntled. Never, since 1939, have so many people 
been so completely tired of the war. Even those with the soft 
jobs are finding the nervous strain too great to carry cn com- 
fortably, and the flying bombs have done more than any quantity 
of anti-war propaganda could have achieved. “The war's keen on 
too bloody long!” is a remark one hears everywhere, and now that 
the hopes of an early end are gone, there is no limit to the 
pessimism of the Jeremiahs, a pessimism largely justified by the 
unexpected demonstration of German strength in Belgium, and 
the large new call-ups in this country. No-one, of course, expects 
a German victory, but the end of the war is regarded as a good 
long way off. 

Discontent, of a kind, is almost universal. There is much 
grumbling, but very few people do anything about their annoyance. 
The Labour Party, the Communists and the Trade Unions are 
useless as organs of popular anger—they have sold out to the 
government and survive as little more than state auxiliaries for 
disciplining the workers and keeping them loyal to the government 
‘line’. The remaining left-wing organizations, political and non- 
political, are little more than nuclei, and, for the most part, have 
much less influence than they claim. A few small papers, and a 
few groups of individuals, anarchist, pacifist, and left-wing socialist, 
maintain a steady opposition to the war and provide relatively 
honest social criticism. They often give themselves pretentious 
names, but their influence is little more than potential. In the 
tight circumstances they might wield an influence completely dis- 
proportionate to their numbers and affect radically the ccurse of 
political events. 

This possibility the government appears to realise, for lately 
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the police have been persecuting the Anarchists, Trotskyists and 
other objectors to social slavery. So far their efforts have been 
clumsily executed, and have only resulted in wider publicity for 
the movements concerned. 

There is little real revolutionary feeling among the people, and 
large-scale demonstrations of popular discontent, such as strikes, 
have been considerably less formidable than many of the party- 
line revolutionaries maintain. They have been considerably smaller 
than at a comparable stage in the last war, and so far, except 
for the pitmen’s strike in South Wales, have affected only a 
fraction of the war workers. 

| fear all this seems gloomy, but | find in general among 
organised revolutionary groups an uncritical optimism znd an inflated 
sense of their own importance which usually gives an unrealistic 
tone to their assessments of the state of mind the workers, and 
often results in dewnright dishonesty in their propaganda. 

The English workers in general have no revolutionary know- 
ledge, and the traditions of the Owenites has long died cut in 
the sleepy century of national education and parliamentary politics. 
They have endured probably a longer period of political condit- 
ioning than any other race, and so far they show few signs of 
discarding their political lethargy. Many of them have become 
disillusioned with the political party game, but so far very few of 
them have gone beyond apathy. They realise that politics today 
is a crooked game, but this results only in an attitude of leaving 
it to the politicians and attending to their own business. Even 
such scandalous events as the betrayal of the Warsaw rising and 
the British intervention in Greece, which fifty years ago would 
have roused a storm of popular indignation, have evoked scarcely 
a ripple of response from the mass of the people. A great decline 
has taken place recen'ly in the sales of every kind of political 
book and pamphlet. But there is no positive realisation that the 
institutions of political coercion are evil in themselves and can 
be dispensed with. 

I do not think there is any likelihood of a spontaneous sacial 
revolution in this country in a measurable space of time, and even 
if some form of widespread popular demonstration of anger takes 
place, | fear that the people are politically so naive that they 
will allow themselves to be led by authoritarian adventurers, either 
Communist or neo-Fascist (perhaps a successful military hero). All 
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this might, of course, be changed by the emercence of an in- 
fluential libertarian movement on the Continent. On the whole, 
however, | think that the ruling class has used the war to establish 
itself in a position where it will be virtually impregnable until a 
major economic crisis happens scme years after the war. In spite 
of clumsy actions in recent months, the British ruling class remains 
the most cunning in the world, and is certain to continue its 
methods of educational and political conditioning coupled with 
economic bribery of the Beveridge type. Cn the old principle of 
‘divide and rule’, any popular feeling that remains will be drawn 
off into the innocuous combat of party warfare between the two 
sections of the ruling class. 

That a real struggle of interest does exist between the Tories 
and the Labour bureaucrats is undoubted. But it is a struggle for 
personal interests, in which the interests of the pecple are remote 
and secondary objects. Now, when the war may be over within a 
year, both parties are manoeuvering into strategic positions for 
the post-war election struggle. So far, the Latour Party has acted 
with incompetent clumsiness and the Tories with a tactical subtlety 
which shows that the old capitalist ruling class is ty no means 
so decadent as we had fondly imagined. Early in the war, the 
Tories prepared for their own future by appointing the Latour 
leaders, Bevin and Morrison, to the ministries whose operations 
would arouse the greatest resentment amerg the pecple. Then, 
having pretended to be cold over the Beveridge plan, they induced 
the Labour Party to adopt it as a basis for social security pro- 
posals, and in the end took the wind from the Labour sails by 
bringing forward a Churchillian social security scheme which in 
some respects was even better than Beveridge. Their great strategy, 
however, lies in the field cf controls. The Labour Party, whose 
idea of socialism is little more than modified capitalism plus an 
enormous bureaucratic scheme of regulation, has talked glibly and 
foolishly of the need fer maintaining centrcls after the war. The 
Tories, however, have realised that the pecgcle are ccmpletely 
tired of controls, and they are already preparing to launch a 
pseudo-libertarian programme, as the party who will abolish war- 
time restrictions. On such a programme they will win the elections 
hands down, unless in the meantime they commit seme really 
fatal blunder. They will also be assisted by the half-conscious 
willingness of the Labour leaders to be defeated, because they 
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doubt their own ability at the same time to govern and to retain 
any following among the people. Every indication shows that, for 
at least a decade, the Labour Party will be eclipsed by a trium- 
phant Toryism. So far as the workers are concerned, | do not 
imagine the result will make much difference either way. 

This is indeed a gloomy picture. But it is only if we take a 
completely realistic attitude towards political situations, and if we 
realise the strength of the forces against us, that we can really 
progress towards our ends. The major weakness of revolutionaries 
in the past has been their unbounded optimism. In England today 
there is little reason for optimism, particularly concerning the 
immediate future. 

January, 1945 


ARROGANCE OF THE MASTER RACE DEPARTMENT 


. « « among the German prisoners we have taken are a few who 
still retain their arrogance. One of them said: ‘Man for man, we 
are every bit as good as the Americans, but we can’t compete 
with your equipment.” 

(“Italy is Tough” by Seymour Korman, in Prairie Schooner, Winter, 1944) 


SPECULATIONS Of! 
THE SOCIALIZATION OF ART 


GLEN COFFIELD 


The artist, the poet, and the composer have been highly 
individualistic in their endeavor; certainly few fields have been 
more personal than the esthetic field. There have been ‘schools’, 
and groups that have fostered traditions, but there have been 
only spasmodic attempts at group’art: that is, a single work of 
art produced by a number of individuals, as a single creative 
experience. One reason for this is: the nature of society has been 
such that a group of poets or artists have seldom had the op- 
portunity or the will to remain in close encugh contact to develcp 
@ group-sense-of-perception, or a group-technique, which could 
adequately test such a means of creation as a continuing process. 

There are a few notable examples of group-creativity in the 
fields of painting, drama, musical composition, and even in sculpture. 
There are the huge sculpting projects on the sides of mountains; 
there are the primitive walls of caves that often reveal whole 
histories; there are the giant cathedrals of Europe; there are the 
decorations in the Vatican, worked on by many artists, under 
dominating leadership; there are the present-day animated cartoons; 
there are the folk-song symphonies; and there are the grandiose 
dramatic productions that have been created by entire com- 
munities. 

In other fields than art, there ts perhaps more justification 
for this discussion, even fer the sake of art. Take the field of 
research and invention. In the past century, individual inventors 
were the rule: Ford, Edison, Bell, Marconi, Stephenson, Whitney, 
and others. These individuals worked under great handicaps, and 
for many of them a single life-time was barely sufficient for them 
to complete their work. Many of these men had assistants, but 
the principal figures carried the burden of each undertaking, and 
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on them, their health and continuance, depended success. Today 
tasaarch and invention is socialized into cooperative laboratories 
in which the whole staff participates, and the death or sickness 
of a single member does not seriously hamper the work. As a 
matter of fact, the originating in these laboratories can transcend 
the life span of any single individual indefinitely. 

What might this mean for art? If a producing group or unit 
were thoroughly established in their methods of perceiving, and 
in their techniques of representing, they might continue to build 
upon their growth and tradition for an indefinite pericd, with 
certain individuals dropping out because of old age, and young 
members being educated into the process. In this manner a pro- 
ducing group or unit might itself be considered an individual, and 
benefit by a wider range of experience and a longer life. Here 
would be group-consciousness functioning in a field that requires 
high sensitivity, and eventually, group-percepticn might prove 
the rule. 

Actually, the creative process has become so involved as to 
need the efforts of a group. The two laws of progress: special- 
ization and cooperation, might easily find expression in the creation 
of poetry, for example, by turning over routine tasks of typing, 
submitting of manuscripts, historical research, and resource lead- 
ership to individuals in the group who might not possess the 
creative gift in its highest degree. Planning and study of particular 
aspects of a poem under production in such a set-up, would 
probably be mulled over in group discussion before actual work on 
the poem should start. Some style most adaptable to group rep- 
resentation would have to be developed from such examples as 
are available, and from vigorous experimentation. 

OF course, for the individuals in these groups, there would 
have to be eccnomic socialization also, but the functional effect 
of such living would likely add to the benefits by producing an 
intense cooperative point of view. And as for the purposes of art, 
by many existing definitions, they are logically adaptable, in a 
surprising degree, to some means of group-creation. 


FURTHER SPECULATIONS ... . . .- by Dorothy Paul 


“We foresee the operation of literary workshops where the 
functions are divided . . . That is, the workshop will contain 
specialists of an extra-literary order, having valuable material at 
their disposal (voyages, investigations, biographies, adventures, 
organizational and scientific experiments); alongside them fixaters 
will be at work gathering necessary material, happenings, notes, 
documents (this work is analogous to newspaper reporting). The 
mounting of the received materials in this or that sequence, the 
working up of the language in dependence upon the public for 
which the book is being written—this is the job of the literary 
formulators . . . The testing out of the social political effect— 
that is the work now carried out in embryonic form by our 
Gublit and Glavlit . . . We can’t wait forever while the prof- 
essional writer tosses in his bed and gives birth to scmething 
known and useful to him alone. We assume that book producticn 
can be planned in advance like the production of textiles or steel.”* 


The foregoing emanated from a country whose art (admittedly, 
except for its literature, never of the highest order) has declined 
to the nadir point at a rate equalled only by the similar downward 
movement of the living standards and freedom of its people (also, 
admittedly, never of the highest order). An optimist might have 
hoped that lessons could have been drawn from all this “Great 
Experimenting” in “one sixth of the world”, but the radical is 
seldom one for learning from experience or history. He has a 
precious old formula and a pack of personal prejudices he must 
protect at all costs and which, in turn, insulate him from the world. 

Thus it is still possible for young people, in their enthusiasm 
for a cooperative ideal, to confuse communism with the sacrifice 
of the individual; to stiil talk of the submergence of the individual 
to the abstract good of the whole—the collective individual—with 
all the living evidence that this collective individual is the base 
for the worst tyranny and degradation. The frustrated, suppressed 
ego is the greatest potential for evil in society, for we know now 
that the ego is never truly suppressed, but will seek its way out 
in twisted, unhealthy forms. 

More and more socialism is being looked to for the liberation 
of the individual, as the healthy cooperation in the production of 
the materials of life of well-integrated men—and this means, in 
large part, creative men. The cog-wheel artist is no more creative 


* The Russian writer Tretiakov, as quoted by Max Eastman in ‘Artists in Uniform’, 


MODERN MONTHLY, August, 1933. 
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than the cog-wheel factory worker, with the seme lack of identifica- 
tion with the finished product, and consequent absense of creative 
satisfaction. 

Artistically, | can see no justification for a group technique 
at all. To consider that it is a source of surprise or grief that 
“few fields have been more personal than the esthetic field (sic)” 
is like bemoaning the fact that a machine is so mechanical. For 
a Russian, of course, this is not impossible, but the art commissars 
were able to conceive of a depersonalized or, shall we say, syn- 
thetic esthetic since they were not, after all, concerned with Art 
but with Art as what is sometimes known as A Class Weapon— 
that is, painting, poetry, music, etc., that deals with prescribed 
attitudes toward prescribed situations in a prescribed manner. 
Esthetics become altogether beside the point, indeed a bourgeois 
debauchment. Art is Propaganda, and Vice Versa. But for those 
of us for whom art is something other than a club for beating 
people into submission, to depersonalize art is the same as 
destroying it. 

But, Coffield protests, “the creative process has become. so 
involved as to need the efforts of a group”. If he really believes 
this, | can only suggest that he find some other line of work. | 
have never met an artist who net only did not feel that he didn’t 
need any halp, but who didn’t resent criticism and suggestions, 
and who wouldn’t recoil with terror at the thought of someone 
approaching his canvas with a loaded brush or ripping a line out 
of ‘his poem. 

However, what Coffield apparently regards as his clinching 
point is that group creation would make for the possibility of 
continuity in art. | wouldn’t have thought it possible, but presumably 
Coffield is unaware of the great Eastern and Western traditions 
and the many rich traditions of primitive peoples who have not 
even the benefit of the printed word which facilitates worldwide 
dispersion of the works of our own Archibald MacLeishes, not to 
mention the blessing of radio which can carry effortlessly the words 
of Norman Corwin to the unhappy peoples in the far-flung corners 
of Civilization. And can he believe that our highly developed sciences 
are not the product of continuity? As a matter of fact, his creative 
workshops, with their “thoroughly established ... methods of 
perceiving and... techniques of representing’ would so stifle 
originality and growth as to result not in healthy continuity, but 
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in sterile repetition. 

All of Coffield’s “notable examples” of group creativity would 
seem to be irrelevant inasmuch as none are the products of group- 
technique, but, for the most part, the artistic concepticn ef a single 
artist executed by large numbers of people simply because of the 
physical impossibility of being done by one man. Of sculpting out 
the sides of mountains, the less said the better, and as for the 
primitive wall paintings almost nothing is known of the manner 
in which they came into being—and the least likely of all con- 
jectures is that they are the product of a paleolithic WPA Art 
Project. The great European cathedrals were worked on by hundreds 
of artists but in a way that had nothing to do with group-perception 
or collective individuals. But it is just these irrelevant seeming 
examples, like “the decorations in the Vatican worked on by many 
artists under dominating leadership” which strike me as being most 
relevant to what | am afraid Comrade Coffield is driving at or 
rather for. Maybe I’ve got an evil mind, but every time | come 
across one of these totalitarian uplift projects | suspect that its 
chief design is to uplift the fellow with the project. Now surely 
Coffield, who takes himself pretty seriously as a poet, doesn’t 
fancy himself as “‘one of those who might not possess the creative 
gift in its highest degree” spending his days as some other fellow’s 
typist or researcher. The menial-to-be doesn’t speculate with such 
relish on his future of drudgery and routine. 

1 do not mean to imply by all the foregoing that | consider 
cooperation a bad thing. Working cooperatively can make pleasurable 
the dullest and most laborious tasks. But if we are to be good 
companions to our fellows we should have time to be alone to 
know ourselves and develop our creative faculties. Down with 
Gublit and Glavlit! 


RETORTING: 


CONSCRIPTION AND THE STATE (Continued) 


By way of comment on your analysis of my article in the winter 
Retort, may | first clear up points on which, believe it or not, we 
fundamentally agree. | believe that the class state originated primarily 
in conquest, has been perpetuated by violence, and exists chiefly to 
exploit. | de not believe that any fundamental social problem can 
be solved short of its abolition. | believe that all class states are 
moving rapidly toward totalitarianism. | believe that the class state 
is, as a whole, indifferent to appeals on a moral basis, which belief 
is not inconsistent with the statement that ‘the most potent pol- 
itical technique of all is the mobilization of a concerted public 
Opinion.” | am not one of those who believes that in a good cause, 
any argument that works is all right, nor would | use, even in a 
good cause, any argument which | thought would bolster the class 
state. Therefore | am sure | should have used only the neutral term 
‘government’ instead of using ‘government’ and ‘state’ interchange- 
ably—as you do also. 

This having been said, the title, “Conscription: Two Contrasting 
Views,” seems to me rather confusing, inasmuch as there is certainly 
no!serious disagreement on the merits of conscripticn per se. It 
seems to me that the contrast lies rather at the point of this 
question: Does the problem of authority of society over the in- 
dividual exist only in the centralized state? Will the problem of 
preserving certain immunities of the individual against invasion by 
the group end when the centralized state is abolished? 

In your blast against the state this is the problem which you 
have raised and failed almost completely to answer. What restric- 
tions may society (any society) legitimately put on*the ability of 
the individual to do completely as he pleases? What immunities 
must society (any society) grant individuals if they are to be 
considered ends and not means? How, beyond making these dis- 
tinctions intellectually, can we establish a morally aroused public 
opinion solidly enough convinced of the ‘rightness’ of human rights 
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and the wrongness of their invasion to preserve them against 
violation in any society? 

| won’t argue the questicn as to whether it is possible to 
abolish centralized government without abolishing interdependent 
industrial society, or whether it is desirable to do so. It seems to 
me that the unit within which government functions can be no 
smaller than the areas of economic organization. That is, a town 
meeting democracy will presuppose an economically primitive in- 
dustrial organization, and a nationally or internatienally interdepend- 
dent industrial economy will require governmental units as broad. 

But | will point out that even the abolition of centralized 
government through complete economic decentralization does not 
eliminate the problem of defining the authority of the group over 
the individual. The witches of Salem, | believe, were hanged by a 
town meeting, and lynchings and vigilante movements are carried 
out by informal bodies not too different. Utopian communities have 
not been noteworthy for their unanimity or altruism. It is all very 
well to lambast the state, and | am heartily with you in regarding 
state power as the fundamental evil of our time. But such ful- 
mination, when it treats the whole problem of power and human 
rights as one peculiar to the state, is simply utopian and irresponsible. 
| have tried to throw light on a problem which I| find bothers many 
people by suggesting what are legitimate spheres of activity for 
body politic, and why; and by showing that conscription is an 
illegitimate form of coercion, and why. You, | think, have simply 
rejected the problem. 

You say that “the state must be resisted in all of its mani- 
festations.” Far be it from me to voluntarily say any good word 
for the state, but in the interest of facing facts | must raise a few 
questions. Granted that traffiic lights and speeding tickets are 
devices of the state, would you deliberately run through traffic 
signals or drive 60 miles an hour in a 25 mile zone? Granted that 
such regulations are administered by the state, would you let your 
child run around violating a scarlet fever quarantine, or deliberately 
run a place of business in violation of the sanitary code? Granted 
that “the power to tax is the power to destroy,” would you refuse 
a special school levy? Would you refuse to pile sandbags to save 
your town from flood because the work was supervised by the state 
police? Granted that rationing regulations grow out of the war 
power of the state, would you run or patronize a black market? 
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Granted that prisons, and institutions for the ‘insane’, are 
administered as instruments of an exploitive scciety, would you 
assist a habitual rapist or arsonist or a homocidal maniac to escape 
if it were within your power? 

These aren't academic questions. They're questions which you 
are called upon to face, or will be, if you take seriously what 
you say about the powers of the state. I’m asking the questions, 
not answering them. But unless you can answer all of them in 
the affirmative, you certainly can’t maintain that the problem | 
pose is meaningless. 

Nor can you avoid the problem of limiting the power of the 
bady or bodies which will have the job of regulation in the class- 
less society. Call them the Workers’ Soviets or the Economic 
Councils of the Classless Society, or Town Meetings, or just X, 
you will still have to face these prcblems. Though the abolition 
of the capitalist state will eliminate a large part of ‘crime’ and 
‘insanity’ by changing definitions as well as social conditions, you 
will still have to do something with hereditary mental defectives 
and anti-social people. You will still have disease and the threat 
of it, and you will still have to do something about sanitary reg- 
ulations and quarantines to prevent it. You will still, | presume, 
need traffic lights. 

What's more, | suspect you'll find that people’s choices (in- 
cluding your own) of the goods they'd like to have as consumers 
won't exactly square with the jobs they'd like to perform as producers, 
and that you will have to provide higher wage scales and other 
‘incentives’ in order to solve the problem. Pretty epithets about 
left-wing intellectuals dangling carrots in front of donkeys won't 
solve it for you, either. 

In the town meeting, or whatever form of government will 
succeed the state, you will still have to raise money, whether you 
call it dues, or taxes, or what not. In so doing you will have to 
to avoid the danger of using pseudo-taxation for punitive or licensing 
purposes, which danger you suggest in discussing head taxes and poll 
taxes. Perhaps you will work out methods of raising public funds 
which will be enforceable only by seizure of property, not enforced 
by withholding personal privilege or by liability of the person to 
seizure. In other words, you will have to define a taxing function 
which cannot be used to coerce personality. | believe you can do 
it, but not by rejecting the problem, and not by demonstrating 
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that the problem is academic and meaningless because all categories 
are arbitrary and can be reduced to absurdity (which of course 
they can, if you want to do it). This problem is typical. | believe 
you can also safeguard the other types of corporate coercion of 
the individual which | mention, and | think you will have to exercise 
them and have to safeguard them, even in your town meeting. 

It is necessary to constantly explode the myths surrounding 
the modern power state and to constantly tear away the mask which 
conceals the true nature of its power and activity. But the danger 
in radical movements, particularly those which are accustomed to 
think in class terms, is the danger of apocalypticism, the danger 
of seeing all evil as a product of class society, and refusing to 
recognize the existence of problems even more fundamental than 
the class struggle. 

You will not define the rights of the individual, or keep alive 
a public determination to maintain them against all possible op- 
pressors, by merely fulminating against the bourgeois state or 
identifying it with all evil. You will not solve the problem by faith 
that, once the centralized state bureaucracy is abolished, all! will 
be rosy. We must face the fact that while regulative activity is 
necessary in any human society, all regulative machinery (even the 
machinery of Town Meetings) tends to become evil. We must 
protect human beings against such evil by defining what society 
can require of the individual and still treat him as end and not 
means, and what society cannot require of the individual. These 
lines are being blurred today by a blanket acceptance of unlimited 
governmental authority under the totalitarian state. We cannot 
afford to blur them ourselves by denying the existence of such 
lines in our blanket condemnation of the bureaucratic state. We 
must rather redefine the functions of government and the rights 
of man, and—while emphasizing that liberty can never be attained 
in a class society—fix these distinctions in the consciousness of 
all people, intellectually and emotionally, so firmly that no tyranny 


can uproot them. DON CALHOUN 


My essay, ‘Conscription and the State’, was hardly an analysis 
of Calhoun’s article, but rather a comment on one aspect of it, 
specifically his attitude towards the state. | wanted to show that 
his distinction between the different kinds of state coercion was 
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arbitrary and unzeal, inasmuch as any power in the hands of a 
state apparatus can be used to “coerce the persenality”. Our views 
on the nature of conscription seem to me in marked contrzst to 
each other (which does not mean that we disagree abcut its merits) 
since Calhoun contends that conscription is qualitatively different 
from other forms of state coercion, while to me it is simply the 
logical extension of the fundamental premise of all state authority. 

The question of how much authority any society should have 
over the individual, which Calhoun, in his rejoinder, tries to establish 
as the source of our disagreement, does not strike me as especially 
relevaat to the discussion, since society and the state are not the 
same thing. The state, according to my understanding, is a ccercive 
apparatus over society, and consists of a special body of individuals 
whose sole function is to regulate the lives of the rest of us. 
Incidentally, the phrase “class state” is a tautology, since the state 
apparatus, by its very nature, constitutes a separate class in society, 
whether or not there happen to be other exploiting classes (cap- 
italists, feudal landowners, etc.).* 

Since Calhoun has raised the question of the regulation of 
a classless society, however, | will try to answer it. Instead of 
taking up each of his questions, which would require too much 
space, | will confine myself to a consideration ef the general 
principles involved. 

lt seems to me that there are two basic approaches to the 
problem of regulating society—the authoritarian and the libertarian. 
The underlying assumption of authoritarianism (which includes most 
of what is commonly termed ‘democratic’ thinking) is that the 
individual is by mature irresponsible, and incepable of behaving 
himself as a2 member of society unless he is restrained by some 
sort of higher authority. According to this conception, society 
itself is the artificial product of state regulation, since man, left 
to his own devices, would speedily revert to the wild state (or 
what the authoritarian mind imagines to be the wild state) of 
“eternal war of all against all” 

The libertarian theory, on the other hand, holds that society 
is the natural outgrowth of man’s social impulses, and that the 
individual, with very rare exceptions, is perfectly capable of acting 


cooperatively and decently without coercion. From the libertarian 


* For 2 more detailed discussion of this point, see my articles "State or Revolution’, 
RETORT, Yol. z, No 2, and ‘The Mechanics of Class Development’, RETORT, Yol. 1, 
No 2. 
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standpoint, the state, far from holding society together, is an his- 
torical accident which is chiefly responsible for disharmony in society. 
The individual tends to respond to the kind of treatment he receives. 
As a member of a free society of equals, he acts with dignity and 
responsibility. But if he is subjected to authority, which treats him 
like an idiot, he will probably come to act like an idiot, and evade 
social responsibility whenever he can. The operation of this principle 
is most clearly observable in the army—the most complete form 
of authoritarianism—where the individual is deprived of all res- 
ponsibility, has every minute of his time planned for him, and all 
his bodily needs taken care of like an infant. As the result of 
such treatment, the individual eventually loses all moral sense, 
and so becomes able to perform without the slightest hesitation 
the ultimate act of social irresponsibility—murder in cold bleed. 

lt seems to me that only from the libertarian view of human 
nature is it possible to conceive of a classless society. To believe, 
as Calhoun seems to, that it will always be necessary to coerce 
men to perform such obviously essential acts as fighting forest 
fires and observing quarantines, indicates such a profound mistrust 
of the individual’s potentialies as to make the idea of classlessness 
an idle dream. For, if a special coercive apparatus is considered 
necessary (call it the state or whatever you like) to regulate the 
conduct of the average man, it follows that the average man is 
not capable of acting responsibly, and obviously, therefore, is 
incompetent to contro! his own destiny. In a classless society, if 
that phrase is to have any meaning at all, authority can only reside 
in the people themselves, which in the last analysis, means thet 
every individual is a free agent. Radicals, of all people, cannot 
let themselves adopt the demagogic attitude of pretending that 
the people rule when they are merely permitted, from time to 
time, to choose their rulers from selected lists of politicians. 
Either a classless society will be based on the voluntary cocp- 
eration of responsible individuals, or it will not really be a 
classless society. 

Voluntary cooperation of course implies that the individual 
has the right to refrain from participation in group activities, if 
he sees fit. A chronic dissenter, whe habitually refused to cooperate, 
however, would undoubtedly be impelled, by the lack of fellowship 
he would suffer, to go elsewhere in search of a more congenial 
group, or to change his ways. This withholding of approval from 
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unsocial individuals is about as far as | believe group coerciom 
should be carried, and even this force should be use with restraint. 

There remains, however, the question of what is to be done 
about the feebleminded and the insane—that is, those who are 
incapable of acting responsibly by reason of their lack of normal 
mental control. In a society based on cooperation, whose primary 
emphasis was non-violent—as | believe it must be in a healthy and 
enduring classless society—there is very little likelihood that 
homocidal maniacs and habitual criminals would abound, but it is 
possible that one might occasionally develop. (The belief that the 
feeble-minded and the insane constitute a major threat to society 
is a outgrowth of authoritarian thinking. Since the authoritarian 
mind regards the average individual as a potential criminal who is 
kept in restraint only by fear of punishment, it follows that those 
individuals who are either too stupid to understand that they will 
be punished for law-breaking or too unbalanced mentally to fear 
the law should be considered the chief source of danger to the 
community. To the libertarian, even idiots and psychotics are to 
a large degree susceptible to an atmosphere of brotherhood and 
cooperation, a belief that has received considerable confirmation 
recently from the experiences of CPS men working in insane asylums.) 
It may be necessary, even in the most perfect possible society, 
to establish certain elementary standards of conduct, and to find 
some way to segregate those who are incapable of living up to 
them, but such regulation must be used with the greatest caution. 
If the group is granted the right to coerce the mentally deficient, 
the way is opened up for the abuse of this right: any disagreement 
with majority decisions might come to be regarded as evidence 
of mental deficiency. At any rate, it would be safer to leave the 
handful of individual lunatics completely alone than to retain the 
institutionalized lunacy of organized repression. 


H.R.C.Jr. 


BOOKS 


THE POWER HOUSE by Alex Comfort. Viking. $3.00. 


In these days, when the publishing industry is prostituting itself 
to the War-Effort, throwing overboard its esthetic and intellectual 
standards in the interests of patriotism, it is not a little surprising, 
and very gratifying, to discover that a book like The Power House, 
which is uncompromisingly opposed to war and all forms of gov- 
ernment, can still be published. 

The Power House is laid in France, during the period from 
about a year before the war to the summer of 1941.. The characters 
are all either Frenchmen or German soldiers, and represent a wide 
range of types and classes, including a collaborationist textile 
manufacturer, Gestapo agents, intellectuals, and several different 
categories of manual workers. A large part of the book—perhaps 
too large a part—is taken up with fairly technical descriptions of 
men at work. Comfort seems to know a great deal about mach- 
inery, and he writes about machines in motion imaginatively and 
dramatically, but | felt that he would have demonstrated the 
dominant position of the machine in modern life just as clearly 
without quite so many examples. The war sections, especially the 
the retreat of the French army are wonderfully handled. The 
atmosphere of chaos, disintegration and frustration that he creates 
is even more compelling than such first-hand accounts as Malaquais’ 
War Diary. 

Comfort is a young English anarchist of the individualist 
school. His philosophy, as it emerges from The Power House, where 
it is expounded, in slightly different versions by several characters, 
is something like this: Man, as an individual is rational and decent, 
but when he becomes part of an organization—the army, a pol- 
itical party, or whatever—he ceases to be an individual, and 
becomes a citizen—an unthinking automaton, whose actions, though 
oatensibly directed towards a good end, are irrational and destructive. 
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At the present time, since organizations are all-powerful, the only 
hope for the individual is to try to escape, by devious strategems, 
from the demands of citizenship. To avoid being killed, which is 
his first duty as an individual, he must sometimes acquiese outwardly, 
but in so doing he is very careful to keep himself from being 
submerged, and accepting the values of the citizen. He is always 
on the lookout for a way to escape, and he resists, whenever he 
can do it without unduly risking his life or causing injury to others: 
“. « « every woman who hides a deserter, every clerk who doesn’t 
scrutinize a pass, every worker who bungles a fuse, saves somebody's 
life for a while. . .” The supreme delusion of the citizen is that 
it is possible to do good by harming others: “There’s a crime 
being committed ... ‘Act up to your principles’, whisper the 
thimbleriggers and prompters. You rush to help—every step you 
take crushes an innocent person—before you reach your objective, 
you are drenched in blood, and by now that objective has been 
skillfully moved out of reach. Never mind, they show you another— 
- «+ There is only one responsibility—to the individual who lies 
under your own feet.” 

Comfort has selected many incidents to illustrate his principles, 
with special emphasis on the futility of trying to do good by 
injuring others. It is a violent book, and death by violence plays 
an important part in it, but despite the fact that there is no 
display of moral indignation, one is left with a strong feeling 
that nothing of any value can be accomplished by violence. Thus 
wheén a group of underground workers undertake to blow up a 
German troop-train, in retaliation for the shooting of hostages, 
they only succeed in destroying a train Filled with French civilians, 
killing a large number of them, and incidentally lose their ring- 
leader to the Gestapo in the process. One might cavil that 
sabotage is not necessarily so wide of the mark, but cannot escape 
the conclusion that disasters like this are all to frequently the 
consequence of accepting such tactics. Similarly, an abortive up- 
rising in a ‘slave-labor’ camp accomplishes nothing but the killing 
of a handful of German common soldiers and the capture of all 
the rebels by the authorities, who have every intention of making 
an example of them. 

The characters who represent Comfort’s own viewpoint adopt, 
on the whole, a policy of artful dodging—yielding to the system 
when it cannot be avoided, but getting out of difficulties by faking 
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illnesses etc., whenever they can. This program has been criticized 
by some because it is not sufficiently constructive; it does not 
offer any method for improving society, but only provides a pos- 
sible escape for individuals. This criticism seems to me absurd. 
lt has been the practice in radical circles entirely too long to 
deprecate individual action, and maintain that only ‘mass’ action 
is worth bothering with, a viewpoint that has its origin in the 
seizure-of-power complex that has dominated left-wing thinking 
for the past few decades. It is quite apparent that Comfort, like 
many other radicals today, does not see any possibility of improving 
society in the near future, but rather than retire from all activity, 
as so many of the others have done, he has worked out a concrete 
approach that is capable of being put into practice under the Total 
State. The best program in the world needs living men to carry 
it out, and until it is possible to act in a more constructive 
manner, survival is of paramount importance, a fact that too many 
leftists tend to overlook. Comfort’s program might be open to 
serious criticism if it was nothing but a way of escaping, regardless 
of the means to be employed, but since he clearly indicates the 
importance of maintaining resistance to authority, and responsibility 
towards other individuals—as individuals—it could serve as the 
basis for a new and morally sounder radical movement. As Don 
Benedetto says to Spina in Silone’s Bread and Wine: “One must 
respect time. Every season has its own work. There is the season 
for pruning the vines, the season for spraying them, the season 
for preparing the barrels, the season for gathering and pressing the 
grapes. If in spring, when the vines are being tied to the stakes, 
some one passes by and says; ‘It is not worthwhile doing that, 
because if the barrels are bad the wine will be spoiled; the first 
thing to do is to attend to the barrels,’ you can answer him and 
say; ‘Every season has its own work. This is not the season for 
cleaning out the barrels, but for pruning the vines and tying them 
to the stakes. Let me therefore remove the useless branches from 
the vines .. .’" While Comfort perhaps leans a trifle over back- 
wards in opposing the concept of ‘mass’ action, he is making a 
valuable contribution to radical thought in his insistence on the 
fact that the individual is the end of all social advance, and that 
to sacrifice individuals for the sake of some ‘higher’ good destroys 
the whole basis of the struggle for a good life. 
H.R.C.Jr 
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THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN by Herbert Read. Freedom 
Press. 1 shilling. 

In this pamphlet, Mr Read presents clearly and concisely his 
idea of the kind of education that should existin a free society. 
His theories are derived in part from Plato—although he takes 
pains to dissociate himself from the totalitarian implications of 
Plato’s philosophy—and he also draws upon recent discoveries in 
the field of psychology, notably the Gestalt concept and certain 
of the principles of Freud. 

The chief purpose of education should be the development 
of a satisfactory adjustment to life. This has two aspects, which 
Read, following Aristotle, calls intellectual and moral virtue. Most 
recent education has overemphasized the former—that is, the 
dissemination of knowledge, without recognizing that unless the 
individual has an integrated personality, knowledge can do him 
more harm than good: “It is only onto stocks of goodness that 
knowledge can safely be grafted: by grafting it onto stocks that 
are unbalanced, undeveloped, neurotic, we merely give power to 
impulses that may in themselves be evil or corrupted.” 

The first prerequisite for a healthy education is the establishing 
of a harmonious relationship between student and teacher, a rel- 
ationship which must first be established within the family circle, 
later transferred to the school, and finally to society. This, of 
course, presupposes an entirely new social system, based on 
cooperation. The child cannot be coerced to conform to the 
standards of society without doing serious damage to his personality. 
He must be permitted to develop naturally, as a member of a 
cooperative group: “... teachers... will not lay down ready-made 
rules, but will encourage their children to carry out their own 
cooperative activities and thus spontaneously to elaborate their 
own rules. Discipline will not be impos: d, but discovered—dis- 
covered as the right, economical and harmonious way of action.” 

One of the most important functions of education should be 
the encouragement of creative activity. “There is a certain way of 
life we hold to be good, and the creative activity we call art is 
essential to it. Education is nothing but an initiation into this 
way of life, and we believe that in no way is that initiation so 
successfully achieved as through the practice of art.” Through the 
practice of art, Read maintains, the child is imbued with a sense 
of balance and symmetry, proportion and rhythm, which cannot but 
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influence his approach to life, developing in him a harmonious, 
well-integrated personality. Furthermore, -art is an all-important 
safety-valve, an outlet for frustrations. 

In setting forth his ideas on how to improve the educational 
system, Read does not minimize the difficulties that must be 
overcome. The whole emphasis of existing education is directed 
against the changes he suqgests: as long as education is under 
the domination of the state, there is no hope for improvement. 
State education is essentially a technique for inculcating certain 
attitudes and beliefs, which are designed to strengthen the gov- 
ernment and perpetuate its institutions. Then, too state education 
is of necessity bureaucratic and inflexible, and thus cannot make 
allowances for the natural differences of individuals; by trying to 
press all types of individuals into the same mold, it sets up re- 
pressions and frustrations. 

Another enormous difficulty is the fact that the personalities 
of most teachers have been badly warped by existing institutions 
and therefore they tend to transmit their own frustrations to their 
students, instead of helping the students to find their way to a 
better adjustment to life. Read, however, is optimistic, because 
his system is, after all, the way of nature, to which he feels man 
must eventually return. H.R.C.Jr 


CETTER FROM PRISCH 


Howdy Comrade Editor! Your grand editorial on the problem of 
the relationship between the intellectual and the worker in the 
winter issue of Retort dares to tread on grounds over which the 
many radical parties and many radical thinkers had firmly tacked 
‘No Trespassing’ signs. Recognizing the existence of the problem 
and granting the need for at least a thorough overhauling of the 
machinery of the radical organizations, it seems to me of utmost 
importance that in proposing solutions to such a fundamental problem 
there be the widest possible participation in its discussion. With 
this understanding may | submit the following comments, which are 
those of one of the readers of Retort, ene who is unable to 
express his thoughts in words: 

Broadly stated, the radical movement must—l. Analyse the 
nature and meaning of the present historical epoch in which war 
and the totalitarian state have arisen as a constant enemy, and 
against which a nihilistic attitude must be taken; 2. Define clearly 
and precisely the immediate and distant goals or ends and establish 
certain transcending principles; 3. Create new techniques of struggle, 
which involve a) development of individuals and individuality, b) direct 
action with aim of revolution, c) preparation for underground activity. 

As to the problem of the relationship between the intellectual 
and the worker—1!. Cooperative colonies have not demonstrated 
by example as having solved the problem, nor lessened the need 
for seeking answers. Why have the colonies failed? The building 
ot cooperative colonies may be the answer to some problems, but 
at the same time is the source of additional problems with which 
the editorial fails to deal. Alas! the additional problems are in the 
category of the original. 3. While individuals may build their oasis 
(escapism) the masses cannot, and the radical movement cannot 
isolate itself. The plight of the radical movement in America is 
its very isolation from the masses. 4 The editorial leaves many 
questions unanswered. What, more exactly, are intellectuals, workers, 
radicals? By what evolutionary process would the masses make the 
revolution? What nature of organization would the colonies have 
have and what relationship with the masses? What techniques of 
struggling against the state? 

As space permits, | hope to continue on above and other 
subjects; that is gathering the gist of thoughts and ideas of the 
Comrades in prison. ALEXANDER LANG 


The questions raised in this letter will be discussed in subsequent 
issues. Further comment is invited. Ed. 


RECORDS 


We had intended to inaugurate with this issue a department 
of record reviews which would cover the major recordings released 
during the quarter, but due to an unfortunate series of mishaps, our 
initial column is incomplete. 


BRAHMS: CONCERTO NO. 2 IN B FLAT MAJOR for piano 
and orchestra. Vladimir Horowitz, piano, and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini. Six 12 inch records. Victor 
DM-740. $6.50. 

This great concerto, superbly performed and faultlessly recorded, 
is probably the most important of recent releases. There is nothing 
that can be said beyond saying that this famous family team is 
at its best in this performance; Horowitz playing at the peak of 
his brilliance, in perfect rapport with the orchestra, through the 
delicate passages of this difficult composition. No library can be 
complete without these disks. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ: HAROLD IN ITALY, OP. 16. William 
Primrose, violist, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitsky, 
conductor. Musical Masterpieces Album, Victor M-DM-98o9. Five 
12 inch records. $5.50. 

Victor has done a great service to music-lovers in presenting, 
for the first time in an American catalogue, a recording of Berlioz’s 
Harold in Italy in its entirety. Such a recording is especially 
precious in view of the infrequency with which this work appears 
on concert programs. 

Harold in Italy was commissioned of Berlioz by the violist 
Paganini (though the money is reputed to have come from a 
newspaper publisher named Bertin for whom Berlioz wrote music 
reviews). Paganini was anxious to have a showpiece for his talents 
from the pen of Berlioz, but the work emerged, not as a viola 
concerto, but a symphony with viola solo. Although this must have 
been a disappointment to Paganini, after hearing a performance 
of the work for the first time he wrote to Berlioz: “Beethoven 
is dead, and Berlioz alone can revive him.” 
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Despite the fact that this work drew inspiration from a literary 
source—Byron’s poem Childe Harold—and despite the literary detail 
of the titles and subtitles of the four movements, it is not program 
music as we have come to understand the term. The ‘program’ does 
not extend beyond certain romantic evocations. Its structure is 
entirely musical rather than being led by the development of a 
literary theme. Berlioz’s conceptions are often uneven, moving from 
grandeur to triviality, but he remains, nevertheless, one of the 
greater artists, and Harold in Italy one of his noblest works. 

William Primrose and the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitsky present the composition in a magnificent performance 
with a sonority and transparency of tone that is a thrilling 
revelation. 


BRAHMS: SONATA NO. 1 IN G, OP. 78, for violin and piano. 
Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin. Four 12 inch records. Victor 
DM-987. $4.50. 

Another family triumph. Yehudi and Hepzibah perform with 
maturity of interpretation and technical excellence this sonata 
which belongs to Brahms’ most important period. 


VIVALDI: SONATA IN D, for violin and piano. Arranged by 
Ottorino Respighi. Erica Morini, violin and Max Lanner, piano. 
One 12 inch record. Victor 11-8671. $1. 

, Respighi has arranged acraftmanlike setting for the flamboyant 
harmonies of the ancient master Vivaldi, of whom he was a con- 
temporary, resulting in a beautiful, moving work, performed with 
fine feeling by Morini and Lanner. 
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